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COMMENT ON DR. GOLDENWEISER'S "HISTORY, 
PSYCHOLOGY, AND CULTURE" 

DR. GOLDENWEISER'S articles on History, Psychology, and 
Culture in the October 10 and 24 issues of this Journal are a 
contribution of prime importance to the methodology of the social 
sciences. Had the aixthor not been devoid of Teutonic conceit, he 
might have entitled them Prolegomena to any Future Social Philos- 
ophy Whatsoever. It is certain, at any rate, that they will have to 
be reckoned with by any one who wishes to write intelligently on 
scientific methods in the study of social phenomena in the future. 
They are the more valuable because they are written by an anthro- 
pologist, a thinker of natural science training, who has stood apart 
from the hot controversies in philosophy, psychology, and sociology 
over the moot points on which he touches. Every psychologist, 
sociologist, historian, or student of any phase of human social life 
should read the articles. 

The mere pointing out of the different categories into which Dr. 
Goldenweiser divides social and cultural phenomena (namely, "Ob- 
jective-Historical,' ' ' ' Objective-Contemporaneous, " " Psychological- 
Historical, " " Psychological-Contemporaneous, " " Deterministic-His- 
torical, " "Deterministic-Contemporaneous," "Accidental-Histor- 
ical" and "Accidental-Contemporaneous") throws a flood of light 
on the difficulties of social science and does much to explain the con- 
troversies among students of social phenomena as to method and 
point of view. On the other hand, the acceptance of these categories 
by students of the social sciences would do much to clear up difficul- 
ties and settle controversy. 

But students of social phenomena will have to have Dr. Golden- 
weiser 's broad, liberal, common-sense point of view before they will 
accept his categories. As long as the dogma that science consists 
solely in the tracing of causo-mechanical sequences persists on the 
one hand, and the dogma of individualistic subjectivism on the 
other, many social scientists will find little use for Dr. Goldenweiser 's 
categories. Only the frank recognition of the complexity of social 
causation and the giving up of all attempts at scientific "monism" 
would open up the way in the social sciences to the acceptance of his 
point of view and the use of his categories. In other words, social 
scientists would have to do what Dr. Goldenweiser has evidently done, 
— leave metaphysics and pet theories behind them and base their work 
frankly upon the common-sense view of social reality. 

A few significant quotations from the article will make our con- 
tention evident. Dr. Goldenweiser, for example, tells us : " Statistics 
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presents at best but a rearrangement of the data. The data, thus 
marshalled, can not in themselves provide a solution to any social 
problem. In fact, the most signal merit of statistics consists perhaps 
in the very aptitude of that method to bring to the surface problems 
which otherwise might never be recognized. But the solution of such 
problems can only be reached within the level to which the data 
themselves belong, and thus falls to the lot of the sciences repre- 
senting the conceptualizations of the particular set of data, whether 
this be biology, or psychology, or sociology." 

Again, "the different aspects or features of a culture are inter- 
related. The level of these interrelations is psychological, or psycho- 
sociological ; what else, indeed, should it be? It is generally recog- 
nized, — except, perhaps, by the extreme behaviorists, — that it is the 
links between the different traits of a culture which constitute it an 
organic integer, not a mere aggregate of disparate traits. ' ' 

Again, "no permanently and exclusively objective fact can ever 
constitute part of culture, which itself belongs to the psychic level. 
Thus the truly objective might be left out altogether, the categories 
being conceptualized as actively psychological and potentially psy- 
chological. Then again the deterministic and accidental aspects of a 
situation are not mutually exclusive, but represent two sides of the 
historic reality which is never wholly deterministic nor yet wholly 
accidental, but comprises enough stabilizing factors to allow the 
formulation of certain historical principles or tendencies, even 
though not laws, and enough accidental factors to justify the concept 
of the uniqueness of historic events." 

And finally, "What results from this critique of our analysis is 
thus the rehabilitation of cultural [and social] reality, which is 
never wholly deterministic nor yet wholly accidental, never wholly 
psychological (or active-psychological) nor yet wholly objective (or 
potential-psychological), never wholly of yesterday nor yet wholly 
of today, but combines all these in its existential reality." 

Needless to say, my own point of view is so nearly identical with 
that of Dr. Goldenweiser that I have little or no protest to make to 
his argument. The only protest I would raise is to the sub-title of 
his article, "A Set of Categories for an Introduction to Social Sci- 
ence." If by this title and other remarks in the article anything 
pedagogical is implied, I should be sorry. The truth of Dr. Golden- 
weiser 's contentions should be cordially recognized by all workers 
in the social sciences, but their pedagogical application is another 
thing. Personally I believe that while every teacher and every re- 
search worker in social science should be well grounded in the use of 
these categories, yet in presenting results to the public or to imma- 
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ture students the familiar and time-honored categories of origin and 
development, organization and functioning, continuity and change 
should be followed. Perhaps the less obtrusive we make our method- 
ology in teaching social science, the better we shall succeed ! 

Charles A. Bllwood 
University of Missouri. 
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Dynamic Psychology. Robert Sessions Woodworth. New York: 

Columbia University Press. 1918. Pp. 210. 

This book will have a wide popular appeal on account of its in- 
teresting style, and because it brings together in popular form some 
important recent developments in psychological literature. It is ad- 
mirably suited for general readers, as well as for supplementary 
reading in elementary courses. However, the author's facile style, 
and the fact that he holds the reader 's attention from the first page 
to the last, should not cause the fact to be overlooked that Professor 
Woodworth advocates several new conceptions and methods that 
challenge the consideration of psychologists, especially of social psy- 
chologists. 

The opening chapter is a brief historical sketch of "the modern 
movement in psychology," indicating the sources and motives — 
epistemological, physiological, comparative, anthropological, lin- 
guistic, pathological, pedagogical, and industrial — that have given 
rise to the modern science. Otherwise comprehensive as a short sur- 
vey, the author fails to notice, here or elsewhere in the book, the 
work that has been done in the psychology of religion. The second 
chapter evaluates the methods of those who conceive psychology as 
the "science of consciousness" and as the "science of behavior." 
The former are credited with ' ' considerable progress ' ' in the study 
of sensations, "good work" with mental imagery, and "suggestive 
beginnings" in a description of the conscious process of thinking. 
Regarding "behaviorism" the author remarks, "though few had 
given expression to this view of psychology when attempting to de- 
fine it, a large share of all the experimental work from the time of 
Fechner down is virtually work on human behavior, and only inci- 
dentally, if at all, on consciousness" (p. 31). This holds true, not 
only of work on reaction time and on animals, but also of most stud- 
ies of memory and practise, individual differences, heredity, mental 
development, and abnormal conditions. A mere union of the meth- 
ods of "consciousness" and "behavior" would not provide a co- 



